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ment a Chamber of Commerce is independent of outside
influences. The presidency it usually a rotating honour shared
in turn by the leading members of the industrial and mercantile
community, executive and committees meet periodically, but
most of the practical work is done by permanent officials, the
number of whom depends upon the size of the town and the
importance and wealth of the industries represented. Thus a
powerful Chamber of Commerce like that of Berlin has a number
of separate departments each tinder an expert, dealing with
subjects like customs duties and taxation, traffic arrangements
and transport charges, export trade, patents, banks and finance,
and legislation, and it is the business of the responsible official to
know all that is to be found out upon every phase of the subjects
under his care. Being in close and continual contact with the
life of trade, being in fact its very eyes and ears, the Chambers
of Commerce are able to render to the business classes invalu-
able service, and as a means of communication between these
classes and the Government and other official bodies they
perform functions of great importance. They are essentially
practical, working institutions, never appealing to the public,
as a rule keeping aloof from politics, yet even if tempted
now and then to take sides in their annual reports for or
against the fiscal policy now in the ascendant, doing so as a
pure matter of business and not as one of partisanship ; and for
the rest using every epportiimty of defending and furthering the
economic interests entrusted to their keeping. For example,
the Berlin Chamber of Commerce has just published a handbook
telling commercial travellers everything they need to know
about the commercial laws and usages, railway regulations,
customs regulations, &c., of all civilised countries in the world.
The use and value of these Chambers of Commerce cannot be
more forcibly proved than by the fact that in their several towns
and districts the foremost leaders of industry find time, and
think it worth while, to take an active part in their deliberations.
In many towns the ordinary Chambers of Commerce are
supplemented by Industrial Associations in which manufacturing
interests are specially represented, though in so far as these
associations seek to enlist the co-operation of the working
classes their success is nowadays less marked than fifty years
ago, when the relations between capital and labour were less